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HOUSTON’S TEXAS. 


“ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico ; or Yatch- 
ing in the New World.” 


(Continued from page 175.) 


“On the eighth day from our landing at 
Funchal, we were again in readiness for sea ; 
it was a lovely summer evening, about seven 
o’clock, when the order was given to up-an- 
chor, and’set sail for the West Indies.” 

“ On the third day from leaving Madeira, 
we saw on the lee-bow the wonderful Peak of 
‘Teneriffe, and this at the immense distance of 
one hundred and forty miles! A curious as- 
pect it wore,—a high bank of white clouds 
seeming to extend itself half-way up to the 
heavens, and that small distinct peak of land 
crowning the whole. 

“Having been informed at Madeira that 
we should have a fresh northeast wind, which 
would infallibly and expeditiously waft us to 
Barbadoes, and also that having once set our 
sails, we should not have to shift them till we 
arrived there, we were not prepared for the 
long calm which followed. A repetition of 
the words ‘ calm and fine,’ varied only by oc- 
casional changes to, ‘light airs and fine,’ is 
all I can find in the logbook for many days. 
As for the employment of the hands, it con- 
sisted in spreading and furling awnings, fitting 
and mending cutter sails, spinning yarn, and 
washing clothes. As for holy-stoning the 
decks, I set my face against that from the 
first; it is the worst description of nervous 
torture of which I ever heard, excepting per- 
haps, the infliction of the squee gee, which, as 
its name almost implies, sets every tooth in 
one’s head on edge for a week. Brooms and 
swabs are bad enough, but to these I was 
obliged to submit. 

“ This, certainly, was not a very animating 
life ; still, what with fishing for dolphins and 
bonetas, watching anxiously for wind, which 


proved rather better. We dressed up our | six o’clock, and often even at an earlier hour, L 


namesake* with wine and other condiments, | was on deck, driven up by the iatolerable heat 
- pe Pog come poche ¢ Ss if |% = = which being ag “ — 
greatly doubt if we ave allowed him | of the water, was necessarily er than 
even this scanty meed of praise, had a turbot | was above. It was contrary to all orders to 
or ae Dory been within reach.” a a oe — ae So. oes were 
“ But to return to our voyage. ex- | swa up, so I had am com- 
ceeding beauty of the stars and sky within the | plaint. There was that terrible san again ; 
tropics, has been often described, but had [| not a cloud above or around, but one wide 
not witnessed their.nightly glory, my imagi-|canopy of blue over our heads; nothing to 
nation never coild have done them justice. |break the line of the horizon, and the azure 
aunt ship in Pieteane = ever, I io oe as onset — long ENTS 
ink, a source of poetical feeling, even to| swell. es: there was the perpetual sun 
the coldest fancy ; but the calm and quiet of | glaring on us through the long day, and still 
sou holy train of thought, when the beat 'f]enleop. ant the ship rolling hegslly with ba 
oug at of | asleep, and the ship ro 
the day being over, and the blazing sun goue | creaking masts, and idly-flapping sails. One 
down to his rest, you lie beneath that canopy | day was so like another, that sometimes wea- 
studded with the most brilliant stars, and feel | riness almost took the place of hope. ‘ When 
with the poet, a longing | will it end? I used to exclaim, ‘ When will 
there be a cloud?’ It put me in mind of 
Coleridge’s beautiful description of a calm, in 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ And truly the schoo- 





“to tread that golden path of rays 
That seems to lead to some bright isle of rest.” 


“ One particularly quiet breezeless day, a 
shark gave usa good deal of employment and 
amusement. He was swimming about the 


|ner did look ‘ like a painted ship upon a paint- 


ed sea.’ 
“31st. Light breezes, hardly more than 


ship for hours, with the pretty little pilot fish | « cat’s paws,’ but they gave us hope. . The 
playing about his monstrous nose. Every | look-out man reported a sail on the lee-bow. 
sort of bait, from salt junk to tempting can-| A}i eyes were strained to catch a view of the 


dies, was offered for his acceptance, and re- 
jected. The monster evidently was not bun- 
gry, for though he smelt at them all, nothing 
would induce him to nibble at the baited hook. 
Once only they succeeded in hooking him, 
but he very soon broke away. ‘Towards the 
evening, however, he grew more sociable, and 
condescended to eat some biscuit which I 
threw to him over the side. He was an enor- 
mous creature, at least ten feet in length. 
There was something very unpleasant in the 
idea of this horrid ‘ creature following in our 
wake,’ and though I did not share in the sail- 
or’s superstition of their being harbingers of 
death, yet I looked at him with great dis- 
taste, feeling that he was thirsting for our 
blood. 

“ We saw flying-fish in great numbers ; 
they flew on board at night, and were found 
in the morning on deck and in the chains, 
being attracted by the light. I ate them for 
breakfast, and found them delicious; like a 


vessel, as she gradually neared us. She prov- 
ed to be a small brig, and hoisted English co- 
‘lours. She commenced making signals, and 
|our master deciding that she wished to speak 
us, we slightly altered our course, to facilitate 
|her object. Her only reason for nearing us 
|appeared to be to ascertain our longitude, 
| which having done, for we chalked it on the 
outside of the bulwarks, she proceeded on her 
way. The sight of this ship was quite an 
jevent, and gave us matter of discussion for 
ithe rest of the day. If I had followed my in- 
iclinations I should have entered into conver- 
sation with her, so eagerly did I long for the 
sight of fresh objects; and I felt quite sur- 
prised at the apathy with which she passed 
us by. 





“ When o’er the silent seas alone, 
For days and nights we’ve cheerless gone, 
Oh! they who've felt it, know how sweet, 
Some sunny morn a suil to meet.” 


“ During all this time the heat was intense, 


herring in flavour and consistency, but more | the thermometer ranged from 88 to 96 under 
delicate. the awning, and there was no wind to refresh 

* While copying my journal in England,|}us. The only manner in which I could pro- 
on a positively wioter’s day in the month of| cure a breath of air, was by spreading a mat- 


sometimes came in the tantalizing shape of|June, dark, drizzling, and cheerless, how|trass on the deck, between the ports, which 


cats’ paws, time slipped along, though the 
ship did not. I tasted one of the bonetas, 
which the sailors had cooked for themselves, 
and very tough and dry it was. A dolphin, 
which soon after followed its unwise example, 
and allowed himself to be enticed on board, 


strange it appears that | ever could havedislik- | were left open. It was fortunate that the 
ed the sun inthe way I did, inthetropics. How | yacht contained a large supply of water, as 
often, in the morning, did 1 then find myself| from the unexpected length of the passage, 
exclaiming against its scorching rays. At/and the intense heat, an unusual quantity was 
daily consumed. Had the calm lasted much 
longer, however, we must have had an allow- 





* Their yacht was called the Dolphin. 
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ance of water ; as it wis, indeed, our fresh | what every one in the ship might have done, jlowness, and also from the immense number 


provisions began to run short, and turkeys 
and fowls were anxiously counted over, and 


cared for. 


“There was much difficulty, after a time,| pers, which we distinctly heard, though at a 
in finding employment for the ship’s compa-| considerable distance from the land.” 


ny, and as it is well known that the only me- 


thod of keeping sailors out of mischief, and| with individuals of every shadé of black, 
free from grumbling, is never to let them be| brown, and yellow. The black ladies, dress- 


idle, all kinds of work were resorted to, 


“ The men, in fact, were seldom left in| liant colours, glass-bead necklaces, with gaudy 
repose; they were always either spinning| handkerchiefs tied round their heads, were 
yarn, making mats, scraping cables, cleaning | chattering and laughing, bargaining and co- 
guns, or occupied in some task of a simil@r| quetting, but still comporting themselves with 
We did not quite follow the exam-ja dignity, and an air of grandeur, which 
ple of American ships, in which it is said of| showed them duly conscious of their claim 


nature. 


the sailors, that— 


* Six days they labour, and do all that they are able, 
And on the seventh, holystone the decks, and scrape 
the cable.” 


“Still, though we scarcely appeared to 
move, we certainly progressed a little, for af- 


ter a most tedious passage of thirty days, 1) 


was told we were within a hundred miles of 
Barbadoes. This was indeed most welcome 
intelligence, as we intended to make that 
island. On the afternoon of thisday, when 
at least eighty miles from any land, a hawk 
was perceived flying round the ship. How 
glad I was to see him! Poor thing! He 
was very tired, as well he might be, after his 
long aerial journey. After performing a few 
feeble evolutions, and alighting- occasionally 
on different parts of the rigging, he settled 


on the foreyard-arm, and being quite exhaust- | 


ed, was easily taken. The creature did not 
live through the night. He was a kestrel, 
and a very fine one. In consideration of its 
long flight, and from a feeling of gratitude, as 
having been the first harbinger of land, we 
thought his skin worthy of being preserved, 
for the purpose of stuffing, and it was put into 
the menagerie accordingly. 


At six o’clock in the morning of the 2nd| 


of November,’ we were within a very few 
miles of the land. Barbadoes is a very low 
island, and does not strike one with any feel- 
ing of either wonder or admiration. You see 
a few whfite-looking houses on the slight ele- 
vations. 
palms, &c., must always be interesting to one 


The sight of tropical trees, cocoa,| both indifferent and expensive. 


had they not enjoyed her tribulation, that the 
noise she thought exclusively her own, pro- 
ceeded from myriads of frogs and grasshop- 

























‘* We were soon surrounded by boats, filled 


ed in white, and adorned with the most bril- 


to respect, in being ‘ true "Badian born.’ 

“IT began to believe that, as they themselves 
assert, ‘ you must go to Barbadoes to larn 
manners.’ I was very much amused by these 
freed bondswomen ; they came upon the quar- 
ter-deck without any ceremony, walked down 
into the cabin, and made themselves quite at 
home. 

‘The negroes brought alongside such fruits 
as the island afforded, and they were poor 
|enough. Having heard much in praise of the 
West India fruits, I was disappointed in those 
I saw. There were bad oranges, worse 
grapes, no pines, at which we felt ourselves 
much aggrieved, shaddocks, guavas, cocoa- 
nuts, and bananas, all indifferent. Still, not- 
withstanding the want of flavour of their con- 
‘tents, the fruit baskets were immediately 
/emptied by our men, who seemed greatly to 
enjoy the sour oranges and tasteless cocoa- 
nuts. An immense quantity of grass was also 
purchased by them, for the purpose of mak- 
ing hats. These hats, which they make with 
| much ingenuity, I expected would be both 
light and cool; they however turned out to be 
neither. ‘They sew the plaits so closely to- 
gether, that all such purpose is defeated. As 
an addition to the original weight, many sail- 
ors put on a covering of canvass, and paint it 
| thickly over, 

“ Afier inquiring the prices of various ne- 
cessaries, we made the discovery, when too 
late, that we had come to the wrong island 
for supplies, every thing we required bein 

ere ee, 
was told, imports almost every thing frem 








| 
i 


of frogs and grasshoppers, which we heard 
throwin 
tions. 

ness and dampness, which precludes that of 
health. 
the very first of the Caribbean Islands colo- 
nized by the English. 


out their various notes in all direc- 
his alone gives an idea of marshi- 


Barbadoes was one of the first, if not 


For several years du- 
ring the early part of the seventeenth centu- 


ry, the Earl of Carlisle was hereditary pro- 
prietor of the island, by virtue of a grant ob- 
tained from James the First. 
toration, it became the property of the crown. 
The coloured population seem to me to be to- 


Afier the Res. 


lerably well off, and not very idle. 

“We went on shore in the coal of the 
evening, having appointed a carriage to be in 
waiting for us at the landing. And such a 
carriage and horses! It was wonderful, from 
their appearance, how they contrived to go 
at all, but go they did, and at a tremendous 
pace. In vain I implored the negro driver to 
rein in his steeds. I believe he was reveng- 
ing himself upon them for the previous driv- 
ings he had himself undergone in his own 
proper person, for he flogged away most un- 
mercifully. 

“ Bridgetown is a long straggling town. 
There are no striking-looking buildings in it, 
but the streets are in general broad, and the 
houses white; there is a disagreeable smell 
of cocoa-nut oil, but otherwise the tity gives 
you a pleasant impression of freshness and 
cleanliness, particularly when compared with 
Funchal, the last town we had seen. There 
are several churches and chapels, and a cath- 
edral, besides several buildings for charitable 
purposes. The population of Bridgetown is 
about twenty-two thousand. On leaving the 
town, and the pretty gardens which surround 
it, our road lay for several miles through*an 
extremely flat country. There is very little 
wood on the island; some mahogany, cocoa- 
trees, and palms, and also a good many shrubs, 
but the country is in general very bare. The 
flowers, however, are beautiful ; the datura 
scented the evening air, and fuchsias and 
| heliotropes drooped over the garden walls. 

** Oxen are more used as beasts of burden 
than horses, but the meat is not good. We 
were told, that at the proper season there is 
| plenty of shooting, consisting of plover, teal, 


who sees them for the first time. About| ‘Tobago and Martinique, and it was to St.|wild duck, &c. Aloes are very much culti- 
eight o’clock we made Bridgetown, and at) Pierre, the capital of the latter island, that | vated, to judge from the number of plants to 


ten, A. M. brought up iu Carlisle Bay, in sev- 
en fathom water. 


we ought to have betaken ourselves. 
and mutton are tenpence a pound at Bridge- 








* Nancy, the negress, gave me, immediate-| town, and water, of which we required a con- 
ly on our arrival, a fresh proof that nervous | siderable supply, a dollar a cask. Turtle are 
faricies are not confined to fine or even white| brought from Tobago, cattle from the Costa 
ladies. Immediately afier we had come to] firma, and fruit and vegetables from Antigua 
an anchor, her conduct was most remarkable ;| and Martinique. Still, it is well known, that 
she commenced running wildly about the deck, | the Island of Barbadoes affords provisions of 
evidently under the influence of some nervous| many sorts, which are raised on its own soil, 
panic. Every one she met she informed with | though unfortunately for us, they were not 
strikiog marks of dismay on her countenance, | the kinds we required. I believe the exports 
that she must be near her end, for that she| of sugar average about 300,000 cwts. annu- 
had a loud and terrific sound in her ears, | ally. 
which she was persuaded was the result of| ‘ Barbadoes is said to be one of the health- 
some fatal malady. ‘The men only laughed | iest of the West India Islands; nevertheless, 
at her, and at length she appealed to me for|in spite of the prevalent opinion, I confess 
advice and consolation. I was too merciful|that the country gave me the idea of being 
to keep her longer in suspense, and told her| anything but salubrious, principally from its 





Beef | be seen on the sides of the roads; the ginger 


is not reckoned so good as that grown in Ja- 
maica. There isa great deal of land still un- 
cultivated. ‘Towards the north, the country 
becomes much higher, and is comparatively 
cold. This part is known by the appropriate 
name of Scotland, and it must be a welcome 
change to the scorched inhabitants of the 
south, to refresh themselves occasionally by 
inhaling its invigorating breezes.” 
(To be continued.) 


Gov. Edwards, of Missouri, has pardoned 
the abolitionist, Work, who was sentenced to 
the penitentiary about three years since for 
assisting in the escape of negroes from Marion 
county. His punishment wae fixed at nine 
years.—Late paper. 
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From Chunteat heehee Demet 
A Farm Cultivated by the Insane. 


In our former notices of the systems em- 
ployed in France for the amelioration and 
cure of insanity, we pointed out that the oc-| 
cupation of the patients in various useful I 
ployments was amongst the most successful | 
modes of treatment. When the increase of | 
patients in the two asylums, the Bicétre and | 
the Salpetriére, at Paris, demanded further | 
accommodation, the unfortunate inmates wuse! 
employed to assist in the new buildings, and| 
with results extremely favourable to them- 
selves, When these works were finished, the 
medical directors of the hospital dreaded the 
effects of a relapse into inactivity on their pa- 
tients, and employed them in the fields and 
grounds adjoining the two edifices. So active 
were the labourers, and so delighted with 
their work, that they did everything which 
could be done in a very short time, and want 
of work was again threatened. ‘To avert it 
altogether, M. Ferrus, one of the physicians 
of the Bicétre, conceived the idea of obtaining 
a farm for the permanent employment of his 
willing labourers. With this view he applied 
to the government ; but as there were no funds 
at the disposal of the ministry which could be 
applied to the commencement of such an un- 
dertaking, and as every acre of cultivated 
ground near Paris was, of course, occupied, 
his scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still 
the benevolent projector was not to be daunt- 
ed, and as he could not find a cultivated spot 
of ground fit for his purpose, he looked out for 
a barren one. 

After many inquiries and surveys, M. Fer- 
rus fixed upon an estate situated about two 
miles from the Bicétre, near the barriére de 
la Suotée. It was the most wretched piece of 
ground imaginable. So entirely was it cov- 
ered with stones, that there was not an acre 
in the whole tract which seemed capable of 
being successfully cultivated ; and though for- 
merly occupied by enterprising farmers, it 
had long been abandoned. A homestead 
which they had built was in ruins, and the 
barns and sheds in the last stage of decay. 
Upon this unpromising farm M. Ferrus fixed, 
aad by the end of 1832, several of the Bicétre 
patients were set to work to enclose about ten 
acres of the least barren portion. ‘This en- 
closure was cleared and levelled with such 
success, that its first year’s produce was sold 
for about £57, nearly ten pounds more than 
the annual reat of the entire farm. Encour- 
aged by this result, M. Ferrus applied to the 
administration des hospiteauz to have the pa- 
tients transferred from the Bicétre altogether, 
that they might live entirely on the farm. 
The ruined house, and the want of funds at 
head-quarters applicable to its repair, seemed 
at first powerful objections to this measure ; 
but M. Ferrus, having good workmen at his 
command, overcame them. He got the gov- 
ernment to supply tools—as it had previously 
done for the farming operations—the home- 
stead was soon put into a habitable state by 
those for whose occupation it was designed, 
and in 1835 was tenanted by a number of the 
insane. The farm was now regularly organ- 
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ized; an experienced agriculturalist, M. Be. | Another Learned Blacksmith.—The New 
guin, was engaged to direct and superintend | Orleans Protestant gives the following inter- 
the operations of the labourers; the whole of| esting account of the successful efforts of a 
the land belonging to the estate was taken| slave to educate himself. We learn from an- 
into the original enclosure, and each succeed-| other source that Ellis is now studying He- 
ing year has been crowned with not only an| brew, and has made considerable progress. 

increase of agricultural produce, but with an| In the state of Alabama, (Greene county, 
increase in the list of cures amongst the pa-| we think,) lives a coloured man by the name’ 
tients, The only inconvenience the mana-|of Ellis, who has a wife and several children. 
gers of the farm have to contend with, arises| He is a blacksmith by trade, and bas worked 
from any accidental want of employment) at this business for many years in the shop of 
which may happen. So anxious are the ma-|his master. He is believed to be a man of 
jority of the unfortunates for work, that they | sincere piety, and isa member of the Presby- 
become troublesome when they do not obtain|terian church, under the pastoral charge of 
it. This was most felt in winter, when farm-| Fields Bradshaw. What is particularly no- 
ing operations are for a time suspended ; but} ticeable in his case is the state of his educa- 
to fill up this blank space, the farmers of St. | tion ; and, for a man who has been all his life 
Anne are annually set to bleach the whole of|a slave, and hard at work, and inherited only 
the linen used in the two hospitals; a task | ignorance, we consider it quite extraordinary. 


| 


which they perform cheerfully and well, sav-| He is well acquainted with reading, writing, 


ing to those establishments upwards of £400 
per annum. 

Besides the excellent effects which have | 
been produced on those patients employed 
and residing on the St. Anne farm, it has 
been found of the utmost benefit to less con- 


arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, and 
some other branches embraced in a common 
English education; beside which he has 
made a tolerable acquaintance with the dead 
languages, Latin and Greek. He has accom- 


plished this mostly without the aid of teach- 


valescent inmates of the insane hospitals. By | ers, and he learned his alphabet without even 


allowing them, at first, to see the others at 
work, they soon get a desire to join in it,| 


a book. His plan was, at first, to get his 
young masters, on their return from school at 


which, when the medical officers deem them | evening, to make for him the different letters 


well enough, they are allowed to do. In short, | 
the effects of such a healthful employment as | 
that necessary to the culture of land, has been 
found of the utmost benefit to all classes of 
insane patients. ‘The success of the French | 
farm will, we trust, encourage the directors of | 
our native Junatic asylums to adopt similar 


of the alphabet, and tell him their names.— 
These he copied upon bis shop-door with coal, 
and continued the process until he had well 
learned the first elements of reading and wri- 
ting. They then brought him the spelling- 
book, and other elementary books, by means 
of which he began to wend his way up the 





methods of cure ; which, properly managed, 
appear to be as profitable as they are effica- 
cious, 


To Make Good Butter in Winter.—We 
often hear the complaint that winter butter is 


hill of science. We understand that in some 
of the higher branches he has had the aid of 
others, and that now he is pursuing his stu- 
dies under a competent teacher. He still 
works at the anvil, as he has done through 
his whole course, during the day, and studies 
at night. What first prompted him to make 


poor. Ours was 80 for several seasons. : It|the effort to obtain an education, we do not 
was very slow in coming, and frothy, white,| know. His success, under the discouraging 


and sometimes bitter; while butter made 
from the same kind of milk in the warm sea- 
son was good. I devised many plans for im- 
provement, such as throwing in salt, warm 
milk, scalding my cream, &c., but to no pur- 
pose. At length I scal’ed my milk, when 
brought from the cow, afterwards setting it in 
either a cold or warm place, as most conve- 
nient. I mean, I communicated sufficient 
heat to my milk to destroy the effect which 
frosty feed in autumn and dry feed in winter 
had upon it. Since which time we have 
made (with fifteen minutes’ churning,) purer, 
sweeter, and more yellow butter than we ever 
made in summer, and sometimes from frozen 
cream gradually warmed. And were it not 
that the increase of manufactures, the pur- 
suits of fashion, and other causes combined, 
render helping hands in the dairy room, now- 
a-days, very scarce, I should be at the trou- 
ble of scalding my milk before setting it dur- 
ing the summer, as well as in the winter, for 
surely butter made in this way possesses a 
delicious richness and dryness which cannot 
be found in any other.—Bos. Cult. 





circumstances of his situation, is truly remark- 
able. All who know him testify that he is a 
man of uncommon native energy of mind, as 
his present attainments prove. His age is 
about forty-five. 

The Lion’s Roar in the Desert.—Early in 
the morning, as soon as the sun begins to cast 
its rays on the sandy billows of the desert, 
the royal animal rises from his lair to sally 
forth in quest of prey. His voice may be 
heard in the distance; it commences with a 
low murmuring, which gradually increases, 
until it at last becomes a fearful and terrific 
roar, like the rolling of thunder, and is audi- 
ble at a distance of two miles. The whole 
kingdom tremble, and evince the greatest fear 
when the king of beasts is heard; the sheep 
tremble as if attacked with ague, place their 
heads together, and endeavour to hide them- 
selves; the horses break out into a sweat 
with fear; and the dogs hurry as fast as they 
can, to find a place of refuge. In fine, all the 
beasts are seized with the most unequivocal 
terror, when the lion makes his approach 
known, Should a caravan happen to be near 
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‘ riders happened to keep his seat at the first | and that water can be thus obtained to turn a 
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together; they leap about in all directions,| years, the project was entirely abandoned. 
and are scattered abroad under the influence | After enlarging the orifice made by the augur 
of fear. 1, myself, once had the opportunity |at the top, a wooden stock twenty feet in 
of witnessing a scene of this kind. On arriv-|height was inserted—yet even at the top of 
ing, in my travels, at the wells of Samaria, | this, such was the force of the stream, that it 
we suddenly heard a murmuring noise afar, | required the strength of two or three men to 
resembling the rolling of balls in an empty | put a plug init. From this stock a pipe con- 
barrel; but we were soon acquainted with its|veys the water to a spring-house on one of 
true cause, when it gradually increased to the | the bluff banks of the river. ‘The stream has 
terrible thunder-like roar. With the first per-|been running for twenty-six years, yet its 
ception of this noise, the camels belonging to| strength and force are unabated. ‘Those who 
our caravan suddenly took fright, and instant-| have recently examined it, say that it is ca- 
ly separated in all directions. The men and|pable of throwing up a stream ten inches in 
the cases were thrown off, and if one of the|diameter from eighty to ninety feet high— 


























aldrm, he was subsequently necessitated to| large mill. 

leap down, to avoid being felled by the branch-| ‘The whole matter lay in obscurity until a 
es of the trees; for we were unfortunately | short time since, when N. Hart accidentally 
near a forest of mimosas, and every one was|heard of the circumstance, and bought the 
in danger of being torn by their large spines. | land upon which it is situated. The stream 
This confusion, however, did not last long,| furnishes as good white sulphur as is now 
for the lion took quite an opposite direction to| known. It is strongly impregnated with 
the route of our caravan; but a whole day | gas, and possesses valuable medicinal proper- 
was lost in collecting the goods that had been | ties. 

thrown off or torn down by the trees, and one.| ‘The place in which it is situated is in a fine 
of the camels strayed to a great distance.—j| healthy region, and the country round about 
Eastern Traveller. is beautiful and rolling, and admirably adapt- 

_ ed to fishing and hunting. 

Great Natural Curiosity—The Dayton| N. Hart is about to remove to the place, 
Transcript gives an account of an extraordina- | and take up his residence there. He is deter- 
ry phenomenon, which is to be seen in Dela-| mined to spare no pains or expense to have 
ware county, Ohio, about seventeen miles|the matter fully developed, and intends to 
north of Columbus. Although it is one of the | have Professor Locke, of Cincinnati, give ita 
most novel and curious things in natural his-|thorough examination, and report upon it. 
tory, yet it has never been made public, or| He also intends to build a house for the ac- 
been known to the scientific world. It has|commodation of visiters, &c., and we have no 
heretofore entirely escaped the notice of sci-|doubt, from the extraordinary character of 
entific men, from the fact of its being in an| the affair, and the valuable medicinal proper- 
obscure place, and no account of it -has ever|ties of the water, that it will soon become a 
been given in the public prints. ‘The facts of| very fashionable place of resort for invalids 
the case are as follows: and others.—Phil. Gaz. 

Sometime about the year 1818, two men, _ 
by the names of Davis and Richards, salt-boil-| Pride and Poverty.—Some editor very tru- 
ers by profession, commenced boring for salt|ly remarks, that there are hundreds of fami- 
water in the bed of the Scioto river, near the | lies in this country that have no small income, 
place mentioned. After having bored through | and yet are poor—and will remain so for life, 
a solid rock, they came upon a stream of white | unless they turn over a new leaf, and live as 
sulphur water of the strongest kind. The au-|they ought. ‘The members of such families 
gur with which they were boring suddenly | are proud and extravagant, and spend a large 
sunk something like two feet, which is proba-| amount to keep up appearances, and‘ continue 
bly the depth of the stream—but such was the|in the ranks of fashion. We can point to 
pressure of the water that the augur was forc-| many such people, who might now be in in- 
ed up again, and large weights had to be at-| dependent circumstances, were it not for their 
tached to it in order to keep it to its place,| pride. The children in such families are 
and enable them to bore further. They con-| furnished with everything to gratify their 
tinued to bore on, however, until about four| folly, as if the outward appearance were a 
hundred feet below the sulphur stream, when| sure guarantee of their respectability and fu- 
they struck upon the salt water. The size of|ture success. If there is anything we des- 
the augur was about two and a half inches in| pise, it is the union of pride and poverty—the 


diameter. When they took it out, the jet of| keeping up of appearances, to the sacrifice of 


sulphur water rose up to the height of twenty|comfort and health. The money that has 
feet above the surface of the river. In order| been expended by such persons for the last 
to obtain access to the salt water beneath,|two or three years, if taken proper care of, 
they procured a strong copper pipe, and at-/ would now place them in comfortable circum- 
tempted to force it down to the place where | stances, if not be sufficient to purchase dwel- 
it was to be found. But whenever it reached | lings to shelter them in the decline of life. 

the sulphur stream, such was its force and} Friend, if you are poor, don’t be proud. 
pressure, that the pipe was completely flatten-| Never scant your belly to cover your back, 
ed, so as entirely to prevent the passage of/and make a fine appearance. Your wise 
water through it. All subsequent attempts] neighbours but langh at your folly, while 
to insert a pipe proved abortive, and after|those you strive to imitate, look upon you 


the spot, it is impossible to keep the camels | prosecuting the work at intervals for several| with contempt. Don’t labour to conceal your 
poverty. It is far preferable to wear a four- 
penny calico to meeting, and having it paid 
for, with plenty to eat, than dash about in 
silks, which have been credited to you, while 
you have scarcely a decent meal in your 
house. 





Pride will ruin you sooner or later, so be 


wise and divest yourself of folly, and dress 
according to your means. No one whose 
opinion is worth a straw, will think the less of 
you for your plain dress and hard hands, 
which tell plainly that honest labour is no 
stranger to you; indeed, such an appearance, 
if tidy, in nine cases out of ten, is the best 
recommendation.— Late paper. 





Manufactures.—We \earn from the New- 


buryport Herald, that a company of Boston 
capitalists have secured a tract of territory 
for two miles along both the banks of the 
Merrimack, at Andover, where they contem- 
plate the establishment of manvfactures on a 
large scale. This will perhaps be the germ 
of another city similar in its character to 


Lowell. 


Terrible Devastation by Locusts. 


On one occasion, however, I myself wit- 
nessed their ravages, in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier, and can truly say, in the words of 
the Old ‘Testament, “ They covered the face 
of the whole earth, so that the land was dark- 
ened, and they did eat every herb of the land, 
and all the fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left, and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees or in the herbs of the 
field.” At the period to which I refer, the 
locusts first appeared near Tangier, in the 
winged form, and did not commit much inju- 
ry, but settled along the sea-coast, deposited 
their eggs, and died. Some months after- 
wards, in July, if I remember rightly, the 
grub first appeared, and was about the size of 
what is commonly called the lion ant. A 
price had been set by several European resi- 
dents at Tangier upon each pound of eggs 
that was brought by the natives, and many 
thousand pounds weight, by this means, des- 
troyed ; but, apparently, it was of no avail ; 
it was but the drop of water from the ocean ; 
for soon the whole face of the country around 
was blackened by columns of these voracivus 
insects ; and as they marched on their deso- 
lating track, neither the loftiest barriers, nor 
water, nor fire daunted them. Quenching 
with their numbers the hottest fire, the rear 
of the dreadful columns passed over the de- 
voted bodies of those who had preceded them. 
Across ditches, streams, or rivers, it was the 
same. On, on, they marched, and as the 
foremost ranks of the advanced columns were 
drowned, their bodies formed the raft for 
those that followed ; and where there seemed 
the most resistance to their progress, thither 
did the destructive insects appear to swarm in 
the greatest numbers. One European resi- 
dent at Tangier, the Consul General of Swe- 
den, who possessed a beautiful garden in the 
neighbourhood, abounding with the choicest 
flowers and shrubs of Europe and Africa, 
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waged, for a long time, a successful war 
against them, His large garden had the ad- 
vantage of a high wall, and outside this bar- 
rier he had stationed labourers, hired for the 

rpose of destroying the invading column. 
Often did the Moslems shake their heads, and, 
predicting sooner or later the destruction of 
his garden, exclaim against the wickedness 
and folly of the Nazarene in attempting to di- 
vert the decrees of fate. At one time it had 
been hoped that this beautiful spot, a favour- 
ite resort of the Europeans, had been saved, 
fur, whilst all around had been rendered bare 
and desolate, the garden yet rejoiced in a lux- 
uriance of vegetation. But the day soon 
came in which the Moslems’ predictions were 
to be fulfilled. 

The locusts, ceasing to be crawling grubs, 
put forth their wings and took flight. My- 
riads and myriads, attracted by the freshness, 
alighted on this oasis of the desert, atid in a 
few hours every green blade disappeared, the 
very bark of fruit trees being gnawed ia such 
a maoner as to render them incapable of pro- 
ducing fruit the ensuing year. At length, a 
favourable wind having arisen, the locusts 
took flight from around Tangier, and the sky 
was darkened by their countless hosts. Vast 
numbers of them were driven into the sea, as 
shoals of their putrid bodies, washed back 
upon the coast, proved to us. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the stench of the dead 
bodies of this. insect causes very bad conta- 
gious fever. The female locusts, when full 
of eggs, become an article of food with the 
Moors. They are boiled in salt water in the 
samme manner as shrimps, which they resem- 
ble in taste, but it requires some resolution at 
first to get the morsel into your mouth. When 
in the grub state they are greedily devoured 
by the wild boar, jackal, fox, and other wild 
animals, and on taking wing they are attack, 
ed by stork, hawks, and almost all the fea- 
thered tribe.—Drummond Hay’s Western 
Barbary. 


POETRY OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 


In the ports upon our coast engaged in that important 
branch of American commercial enterprise, the 
whale fishery, the arrival of a ship from its long voy- 
age to the South Atlantic or Pacific oceans, is an ex- 
citing event, that often gives rise to scenes of thril- 
ling interest. Sometimes, a ship that has not been 
heard from for several months, makes its appear- 
ance ; and of course the anxiety of those interested is 
intense, to ascertain her success, and if all her crew 
have returned in safety. 


THE RETURN OF THE SHIPS. 
BY F. M. CAULKINS.——-NEW LONDON. 


The Spring, the quickening Spring's sweet voice, 
Runs whispering o'er the ground ; 

Streams gushing from their chains rejoice, 
Young buds breathe sweetness round. 

Why pace those groups the sunny shore ? 

Why climb yon hill-top o’er and o’er? 

What wanderers on the dark blue main, 

Will Spring’s soft breath bring back again? 


They linger on the beach—they gaze 
And sigh, as at their feet 

The breaking billow moans and plays, 
Half sorrowful, half sweet. 

A speck appears—“ A sail! a sail! 

Swelling before the landward gale ! 


THE FRIEND. 


She’s large—how high that mast ascends ! 
A ship! a ship! our friends! our friends! 


Strain every eye ; look long, look far— 
She comes, deep laden—low ; 

The first full ship—the morning star— 
Why moves her wings so slow? 

Hearts rise, hearts sink—'tis hope, ‘tis fear ; 

The joyous shout, the trembling tear. 

What hath time done, on sca or shore? 

Will all that parted meet once more? 


Her cannon speaks, her streamers swell, 
Abroad her signals fly ; 





| 





All’s well! she's standing in! All's well! 
A hundred voices ery. 

How bold, how giant-like her state! 

That deep-sunk keel bears costly freight— 

Those thunders quick and loud, declare 

Success and health are regent there. 








They land, and meet the long-worn clasp 
Of friendship’s welcome hand ; 
The loud acclaim, the hearty grasp, 
Of hundreds on the strand; 
The bursting questions and replies, 
Half said, half answered ; tears and cries ; 
The rush for home, the long embrace— 
O, who such glowing scenes can trace ? 


Another sail! no cannon roars ; 
No pendants strike the air; 

How hushed, how sad she nears the shore! 
Death's angel has been there. 

Boats float around—no shouts are heard, 

No echoes with rejoicing stirred. 

That low flag casts a gloomy shade 

O’er decks where death his pall hath laid. 


A mother watched the treacherous main 
Long, for that ship’s return ; 
A maiden’s heart is rent in twain, 
The disnia! truth to learn; 
Oft on the star-light beach she strayed, 
And for the wandering seaman prayed ; 
Or chid the winds and waves, that brought 
No tidings of the friends she sought. 


Vain was the maid’s or mother’s tear— 
His lot was bold and brief; 

His comrades land, and give no cheer, 
For they have lost their chief. 

Thus sounds of mirth, and sounds of wo, 

From heart to heart together flow ; 

And boundless joy and anguish stern 

Are mingled when the ships return, 


Yet still to Thee our souls we raise, 

O Lord of land and sea! 
In bliss or wo, the wings of praise 

Shall still mount up to thee. 
The wife’s glad smile, the mother’s tear, 
The funeral wail, the welcome cheer, 
All rising from the heart’s bright urn, 
Shall praise ‘Thee for the ship’s return. 

ae 





For‘ The Friend.”’ 
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not the offspring of a heartfelt couviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


LETTERS FROM SAMUEL NEALE. 


Glanmire, Ist 2d mo. 1773. 
Dear Friend : 

With the salutation of near love [ salute 
thee, thy dear wife, children and sister, and 
as I have had you frequently in my remem- 
brance, I thought it would not be unaccepta- 
ble to you to hear | am, through mercy, well, 
and have been since my return. Thy daugh- 
ter’s present I have, and it is a pretty little 
familiar creature, full of play. I have one I 
got from Dr. Isaac Andrew’s wife ; they both 


have one habitation, and mess with great fa- 


miliarity together. All the rest I disposed 
of that survived the voyage. I had two lit- 
ters at sea amongst the squirrels, and put 





\them both in one cage ; one killed the other, 


as I supposed, and I took the young ones 
belonging to the dead squirrel away, and left 
the old one that survived and four young ones 
together. She did very well, and got in 
health to land. After some weeks she died, 
and the young ones were reared with milk, 
a did well. So far, respecting the squir- 
rels. 

My return was peaceful and easy, and 
through Divine favour not destitute of a re- 
ward, for which I desire to be thankful. The 
impressions attending my mind in leaving 


| your continent will not be soon or easily era- 


dicated. ‘The nearness I have felt towards 
some io Philadelphia lasts with me, and the 
affection and tenderness with which I was 
treated, sits as verdure upon my mind. My 
desires are, that prosperity may be about you 
as walls and bulwarks, and that no enchant- 
ment or divination may ever render frustrate 
the visitations of Divine love and virtue, that 
has often been shed upon you to make you the 
Lord’s peculiar people. I know the spirit of 
this world counteracts the Lord’s work in 
many places and in many families, and slily 
urges arguments that will not bear the stand- 
ard of Truth. There is but one primary 
rule for all to go by, and that was given by 
lthe Lord our Righteousness. Whosoever 
will be his disciple, must take up a daily 
cross and follow Him, that in life, doctrine 
and conversation, establishes it a law forever. 
If this be put in practice by his favoured peo- 
ple, how would they shine? Sorrowfully 
many have departed from it, but do not thou 
be backward to maintain it, to inculcate it, to 
teach it by thy fireside, at uprising and down- 
lying, and the Lord will bless thy endeavours. 
1 And as thy beloved helpmeet seconds thee, 
you will show forth a good example to others, 
and it will be as a pillar of salt in their obser- 
vation. The forming the beloved youth in 
their green years makes them pliant and do- 
cile to their instructors. When under the in- 
fluence of love, they’ll bend and grow as the 
tender hand forms them, even as olive plants 
round the Lord’s table. That this may be 
the care of thee and thy dear wife, and the 
experience of your beloved offspring, is my 
earnest desire. 
I conclude, my dear wife joining, thy loving 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is friend, 


Samvet Neate. 


My dear love to thy worthy neighbours in 
the lane, R. J., H. C.,* and to other inquir- 
ers in thy freedom. 





* Rebecca Jones. Hannah Cathrall. 


Springmount, the 22d 7 mo. 1784. 


The ship being ready to sail, I can’t 
enlarge, but just may intimate I had the plea- 
sure of seeing many of my American friends 
in London, when I was at the Yearly Meet- 
ling. I am only just returned, and have been 
indisposed ever since,—but through mercy 
am now better. Dear John Pemberton was a 


- * 
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few days ago at Limerick, and is now gone 
into the county Kerry. He is accompanied 
by Thomas Cash, a worthy Friend from Eng- TO THE PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. 

land, on a religious visit. I expect him in) Whilst I was battling in the North, ina tri- 
this city almost every day. He has been sin- angular fight, with Whigs, Abolitionists and 
gularly led; his service has been very exer-/ Democrats, for the postulate that “ what the 
cising, his reception everywhere singularly sa-/Jaw makes property, is property,” and all 
tisfactory, and I hope Providence will bless | good citizens should abide by the law, till they 
his labour to many. Most visits to this land | can, in a legal and constitutional manner, con- 
have been attended with deep probation, but! firm it to their conscientious standard of mo- 


ADDRESS OF CASSIUS M. CLAY, 


his more so than any in my memory—as he rality, the Southern Press was denouncing me 


has been led where very few have been. 
Dear Robert Valentine was to sail from Lon- 
don about the 10th of this month. He has 


proved himself a faithful labourer in the vine: | 


yard. Indeed, the great Master has favoured 
all sent from your land, with ability to dis- 
charge themselves faithfully; and I trust 
their labour will be a blesging to many. My 
dear love salutes thee, and thy beloved wife 
and children, dear H. Pemberton, when thou 
sees her, and my kind friend James, his be- 
loved Phebe and family, my much esteemed 
friend Joice Benezet, whose beloved partner 
is translated, I believe, into endless repose. 
I remain thy very near friend, 
Samvet NEALE. 
My love to dear H. Cathrall, if returned 
from her journey. I saw her beloved Rebec- 


Master was with her. 
eee 


A Sound Mind a Rare Thing.—*“ I once 


j 





saw,” says Cecil, “this subject forcibly illus. | 


trated. A watchmaker told me, that a gen- 
teman had put an exquisite watch into his 
hands that went irregularly. It was as per- 
fect a piece of work as was ever made. He 
took it to pieces and put it together again 
twenty times. No manner of defect was to 
be discovered, and yet the watch went intole- 





as wishing to employ the Army and Navy of | 


the United States in the forcible liberation of 
the slaves. The many calumnies, insinuations 
against my fidelity to the laws, and State alle- 
giance, | shall not condescend to repel. 1 say 
to those who are so insidiously attempting to 
prejudice me in the confidence of the Whig 
party, that L shall nothing palliate or deny ; 
conscious of my own duty tothe American peo- 
ple, I have fearlessly discharged it; and as I 
never played the sycophant to men for the sake 
of office, though sacrificing some personal 


pride in the cause of political principles of | 


that party, te some portion of which I owe 

nothing, so in defeat, | have nothing to deplore 

but the common calamities of the country. 
To the people of Kentucky I would hum- 


bly suggest, that I am the son of one of the 
ca Jones in London. She was well, and her | 


first pioneers of the West—a man who, in an 
obscure way, rendered some service to his 
country, both in the council and in the field ; 
he was one of the founders of the State Con- 
stitution, and his services were not unappreci- 
ated by those who have perpetuated his me- 
mory, by giving his name to one of the coun- 
ties of the Commonwealth. I speak not of 
these things in a vain spirit, or from over- 
weening filial affection, but to remind those 
men of yesterday, that they are presuming too 
much upon popular credulity, and their own 


rably. At length it struck him that possibly | significance, when they set themselves up as 
the balance-wheel might have been near afthe exclusive guardians of the honour and 


magnet. On applying a needle to it, he found | welfare of the State, and undertake to de- 


his suspicion true. The steel-work in the 
other parts of the watch had a perpetual in- 
fluence on its motions, and the watch went as 
well as possible with a new wheel. If the 
soundest mind be magnetized by any predi- 
lection, it must act irregularly.” 

Keep close to the meetings of God’s people, 
wait diligently at them, to feel the heavenly 
life in your hearts, Look for that more than 
words in ministry, and you will profit much. 
Above all, look to the Lord, but despise not 
instruments, man or woman, young or old, 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned.— Penn. 


Distrust is of the nature of jealousy, and 


nounce and ostracise me as an enemy of the 
country. Having some small interest in the 
soil, as well as in the good name of the Com- 
monwealth, with all my humility and love of 
equality, I cannot but give utterance to some 
touches of contempt and indignation upon those 
feeders upon the crumbs which fall from other 
men’s tables, who affect so much sensibility 
about the property of the country. If there 
is in our State something improper or danger- 
ous to be talked or written about, I put it to 
every true and manly Kentuckian, if that 
thing is not improper and dangerous in its ex- 
istence among us? And if so, is he who un- 
dertakes to remove this evil the enemy of his 
country? Or rather, is not that man, who, 


must be warily entertained upon good grounds, | seeing the wrong, for the sake of popularity, 
or it is injurious to others, and, instead of safe, | and a narrow self-interest, in opposition to the 


troublesome to you. If you trust little, you 
will have but little cause to distrust. Yet I 
have often been whispered of persons and 
things at first sight and motion, that hardly 
ever failed to be true; though by neglecting 
the sense, or suffering myself to be argued or 
importuned from it, [ have more than once 
failed of my expectation. Have therefore a 
most tender and nice regard to those first, sud- 
den and unpremeditated sensations.— Ibid. 


welfare of the great mass of the people, dares 
not attempt its extinction, a traitor and a cow- 
ard, and truly deserving the execration of his 
countrymen? I am not ashamed to admit 
that I am the uncompromising foe of tyranny 
wherever displayed; and I proudly avow my- 
self the eternal enemy of slavery. At the 
same time, experience-taught charity warns 
me to lose none of my sympathy for the slave- 
holder, because of his misfortune, or his fault; 





and whilst I would be just to the Black, I am 
free to confess that every feeling of associas 
tion and instinctive sentiment of self-elevation 
leads me to seek the welfare of the White, 
whatever may be the consequence of libera- 
tion to the African. 

Bred among slaves, I regarded them with 
indifference, seeing no departure from morals 
or economical progress in the tenure, The 
emancipation movement about 1830 affected 
me as it did most persons at the time; and I 
felt some new and pleasing emotions spring up 
in my bosom when [ had resolved in company 
with my lamented brother, to liberate my 
slaves. I authorized him to put my name 
to the Emancipation Society formed about 
that time in Mercer county. In the same 
year | went to Yale College, in a free State. 
{ was not blind, and therefore saw a people 
living there luxuriously, on a soil which here 
would have been deemed the high road to 
famine and the alms-house. A city of ten or 
fifieen thousand inhabitants rose up in the 
morning, passed through all the busy strife of 
the day, and lay down again at night in quiet 
and security, and not a single police officer 
was any where to be seen, There were more 
than five hundred young men congregated 
from all climes, of various habits and temper- 
aments, in the quick blood of youth and all- 
conquering passions, and there was not found 
in all the city, so far as the public were aware, 
a single woman so fallen as to demand a less 
price for her love than honourable marriage, 
A grayhaired Judge of seventy years or more, 
in a lifetime of service, had pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon but five criminals in the 
whole State, and three of these were brought 
down to ruin by intemperance. I had been 
taught to regard Connecticut as a land of 
wooden nutmegs and leather pumpkin-seed ; 
yet there was a land of sterility without pau- 
pers, and a people where no man was to be 
found who could not write his name and read 
his laws and his Bible. These were strange 
things ; but far more strange, passing strange, 
will it be, Kentuckians! if you shall not come 
to the same conclusions to which ] was com- 
pelled—that liberty, religion and education 
were the cause of all these things, and the 
true foundation of individual happiness and 
national glory. In 1835 I introduced a com- 
mon school bill into the House of Representa- 
tives of Kentucky; it was lost. In 1838 I 
had the pleasure of voting for the present 
Common School Law, in common with a great 
majority of my compeers. Before 1840, I 
was convinced that universal education in a 
slave state was impossible! Whilst I now 
write, the eight hundred thousand dollars set 
aside, from the proceed of the sales of the 
public lands, for common schools, surrepti- 
tiously appropriated to internal improvements, 
confirm my conclusion. There is not a single 
cent in the great Commonwealth of Kentucky 
appropriated to the education of her children! 
C. A. Wickliffe, in a Convention of Teachers, 
in 1840, at Frankford, said: “ If slavery and 
common schools be incompatible, I say let 
slavery perish.” The sentiment was met with 
tremendous applause. Men of Kentucky 
what say you! Time has proved that they 
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succeeded, from the beginning in the general | 
education of her citizens. Governor Ham- 

mond, of South Carolina, says in his message 

to the Legislature; “ The free school system 

is a failure—lIts failure is owing to the fact it} 
does not suit our people or our government.” 

Experience and reason have long since pro- 

claimed the same unwelcome fact. 

Whilst Mr. Wickliffe was speculating I was 
acting.—By aid of the law of 1842, | hoped 
ultimately to emancipate the State from igno- 
rance, poverty and crime. Kentucky called 
upon all her sons, by all the glorious memo- 
ries of the past, by all the fond hopes of the 
future, to resist those who, by the repeal of 
that law and a retrograde movement, would 
sink her into the everduring night and ‘ lower 
deep’ of perpetual slavery. The time had at 
last come, when I was to play the selfish time- 
server for ofice and temporary elevation, or 
planting myself upon the eternal principles of | 
truth, justice and reason, looking to conscience, 
to posterity and to God, to fall proudly in their 
cause. What though I bea fanatic or an en- 
thusiast in holding that slavery is contrary to 
the declaration of American Independence, 
the Constitution of the United,States, the 
common law of our English inheritance, and 
in violation of the laws of natufeand of God 
—the effects of it are beyond all controversy ; 
and the monumental hand of time has written 
them in characters of horrible distinctness 
turning the dewy heavens into brass, and | 
scathing the green eagth with. sterility and/| 
decay. The whole S ri t with -| 
guish against this or that measure of national 
injury; implores and denouneéasin alternate 
puerility ; makes and unm 










into frequent and unheard of bankruptcies, | 
such as are unknown in free states and well, 
ordered Monarchies. The spirit of uncon- 
trolled command vitiates our temperaments, 
and destroys that evenness of femper, and| 
equanimity of soul, which are the sheet an- 
chors of happiness and safety in a world of 
unattainable desire and inexorable evil. Pop- 
ulation in the slave States is very sparse, and 
without numbers there is neither competition 
nor division of labour, and of necessity, all 
mechanic arts languish among us. Agricul- 
ture drags along its slow pace with slovenly, 


ignorant, reckless labour. Science and litera- | 


ture are strangers here ; poets, historians, art- 
ists and mechanists, the lovers of the ideal, 
the great, the beautiful, the true and the use- 
ful; the untiring searchers into the hidden 
treasures of unwilling nature, making the 


are incompatible ; not a single slave state has and want of energy, precipitate slave holders | 


emancipation, the man owning 1000 acres of 
land, not worth $50 per acre, would be worth 
under the free system, $145,000. Now this 
assertion is fully proven by facts open to all. 
Kentucky was settled by wealthy emigrants ; 
Ohio by labourers. Kentucky is the senior of 
Ohio by nearly one-half the existence of the 
latter. Kentucky is the superior of Ohio in 
soil, climate, minerals and timber, to say 
nothing of the beauty of her surface, and yet 
Ohio’s taxes for 1843 amounted to $2,361,482 
81, whilst Kentucky’s tax is only $343,617 
66. ‘Ihus showing Ohio’s superior productive 
energy over Kentucky. Ohio has 23 electo- 
ral votes to our 13, and outstrips us in about 
the same ratio in every thing else. A com- 
parison of the older free and slave states will 
show a more favourable balance sheet to the 
free labour states ; whilst the slave states have 
greatly the advantage in climate and soil, to 





winds, the waters, the palpable and impalpable 
essences of things tributary to man ; creating 
gratification for the body, and giving new sus- 
ceptibility and expansion to the soul; they 
flourish where thought and action are untram- 
meled ; ever daring must be the spirit of ge- 


say nothing of the vastly greater extent of 
territory of the slave states, 


[ Remainder next week. } 
~~ 





Complainers.—W ith this class of men, it 


jcannot be denied that our country is abun- 


ikes Presidents ;\ence, which time, nor space, nor fear, nor | their neighbours, 


nius ; its omnipotence belongs to the free. A |dantly stocked. To them it is a matter of 
loose and inadequate respect for the rights of | little importance that they occupy, through 
property of necessity follows in the wake of|the favour of Providence, as goodly a land as 
slavery. Duelling, bloodshed and Lynch law|the sun shines upon—that they have a con- 
leave but little security to person. A.general |stitutional government which guaranties to 
demoralization has corrupted the first minds in|them civil, social, and religious liberty, and 
the nation ; its hot contagion has spread among | protects them in the enjoyment of all their 
the whole people ; licentiousness, crime and | rights, and the prosecution of all their lawful 
bifter hate infest us at home ; repudiation, and | eoterprises—that they sit uader their own 
the forcible propagandism of slavery, are ar-| vines aod figtrees, unmolested and fearless, 
raying against us the world inarms. I appeal | and enjoy the fruits of their labours, indepen- 
to history, to reason, to nature and to consci-|dently of the ill-will or the lordly power of 
All this, and much more, 


enacts and repeals laws with a petulence and | hate, nor hope of reward, nor crime, nor pride, | fails to prevent the most bitter complainings 


recklessness, more et of manly indigna-|nor selfishness can utterly silence. 
orbearance of the| these things true ? 
Yet no relief comes to the sinking|the free and slave states, so often and ably | in business than themselves, or better able to 


tion, than the pitiable 
North. 
patient ; her hypochondriacal illusions are not 
dispelled ; she cannot, she will not see that 
slavery is the cause of her ruin.—Her fields 
relapse into primitive sterility ; her population 
wastes away ; manufactures recede from tie 
infected border ; trade languishes ; decay tren- 
ches upon her meagre accumulations of taste 
or utility ; gaunt famine stalks into the shat- 
tered portals of the homestead; the hearth 
stone is invaded by 4d more reckless intruder 
than the officer of the law; and the castle 
that may stand before the sword, falls by this 


slow, secret and resistless eneimy ; the blood of | formed, are worth $60 per acre, whilst in| 


the body politic is frozen at the core ; atrophy 
paralyses all its limbs; sullen despair begins 


to display itself upon the care-worn faces of|$10 per acre! 


men ; the heavens and the earth cry aloud— 
the eternal laws of happiness and existence 
have been trampled under foot ; and yet with 


a, _pitiable infatuation, the South still 
dag slavery ! 
The 


competition of unrequited service, 
Slay 


these states to poverty ; poverty gives them 
over to ignorance ; and ignorance and poverty 
are the fast high-roads to crime and suffering. 
Among the more fortunate property holders, 
religion and morality are staggering and dy- 


ing. 


Idleness, extravagance, unthriftiness, 








Are not | of their hard lot, because, forsooth, there are 
A minute comparison of | others of their fellow-citizens more successful 


| made, I forbear ; I leave this unwilling and | command the luxuries and elegancies of life. 


bitter proof to each man’s observation and re- | 
flection. There is, however, one consideration | 


Their spirit differs little from that of the 
proud Amalekite of old, whose wealth and ho- 


ur, dodms the labouring millions of| ratio between land and slaves; if my land | tate. 





which I would urge upon all, because it ex-|nours gave him no pleasure, so long as Mor- 
cludes all ‘ fanaticism and enthusiasm.’ Ken- | decai sat in the king’s gate, and refused to do 
tucky will be richer in dollars and cents by|him reverence. ‘Their difficulties lie within 
emancipation, and slave-holders will 6e|them, rather than around them. 
wealthier by the change / Let them look at facts like these which 
I assert, from my own knowledge, that lands | happen to fall at this moment under our eye. 
of the same quality in the free, are from 100) Multitudes of labourers in England, Scotland, 
to 150 per cent. higher! Lands six miles| and France, earn but four or five shillings in 
from Cincinnati, in Ohio, I am credibly in-|a week, though their work confines them from 
\twelve to fifleen hours a day. Their sole 
Kentucky, at the same distance from that city | subsistence is bread and water, or potatoes 
and of the same quality, they are worth only|and salt, and wild fruits. In Norway and 
Now the slave holders of the} Poland, the ordinary food of the peasantry is 
state are, with rare exceptions, the land holders | either bread and gruel of oatmeal, or cabbage 
of the state ; they therefore absolutely increase land potatoes, without butter or meal, and an 
their fortune by liberating their slaves, even | occasional mixture of dried fish. In Denmark 
without compensation. ‘Thus if I own 1000 | and Russia, the rich men and nobles hold all 
acres of land in Fayette, it is worth $50,000; | the land, and the peasantry residing on it are 
say I own 12 slaves worth 5000, the probable | bought and sold, as part and parcel of the es- 
A majority of them have only cottages 
rise to the value of the free state standard, | to live in, occupied by the family and the do- 
which it must do, my estate becomes worth | mestic animals together. Few, if any, have 
(losing the value of the slaves, $5,000) | any other beds than bare boards, and no oth- 
$95,000. “If it rises to $150 per acre, three|er food than black bread, cabbage, and other 
times its present value, as I most sincerely | vegetables. In Austria, it is scarcely better. 


} 





believe it would do in twenty years after}The dress of the Swedish peasantry is pre- 
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on men’s backs; and my saddle-horse was a 
and gruel, without meat, comprise all their | stout mulatto, (part Indian) whom I occasion- 
food. The common people of Hungary are ally mounted when tired of walking. I felt 
worse off still. The nobles own the Jand,|at first a decided repugnance to this sort of 
work not at all, and pay no taxes; but the la- | equitation, and could not think of using a fel- 
bouring classes repair the highways, sustain |low-man for a beast of burden; but the neces- 
the soldiery, pay one-tenth of their labour to | sity of the case, and the custom of the coun- 
the church, and one-ninth to the proprietor of |try, got the better of my scruples, as they 
the land they occupy. had of more conscientious men, no doubt; 
It might not be unwise for “ complainers” |and as the sillero, (chairman) as he was call- 
among ourselves, to study somewhat “the/|ed, told me it was his occupation to carry 
manners and customs”’—the privations and/|Christians over the mountains, and solicited 
sufferings of other nations, before they settle |the job, I struck a bargain with him, and the 
down in the conclusion that their condition is| price was ten dollars through, | riding about 
quite intolerable. Let them carefully survey | half the time. ‘This quadrupedal biped, if so 
their miseries ; lift their hearts to God, and|he may be called, turned out to be a very 
labour for the meat that perisheth not, and | surefooted and trusty animal, and carried me 
they will complain no more.—Boston Recor- | in perfect safety to the end of the route. The 
der. modus equitandi is this: instead of a saddle, 
am a very light chair is used, which the chairman 


Bestowment of Charities.—The following slings upon his back, and the traveller's face, 
extract from a report of the missionary of the | When seated in it, is to the north, should he 
‘ Free Episcopal Church’ in the city of Boston, be going to the south, and vice versa. It is 
is worthy of the attention of those who be- | UCC€SSary, that when mounted he should keep 
how Ghasitins : himself very accurately balanced, for there 

“ Another fact which I have noticed, and|#"@ many places, in passing which, a false 
which is of importance to the poor, is that in | 3¢P 0" the part of the sillero might cause a 
the bestowment of both public and private | ¥mble down a precipice, which would be fa- 
charities, the improvident, the heediess, the tal both to him and to his rider. 
dirty, are more generally assisted than the — 
provident and the tidy. Ifa person is clean, 
whole and tidy, or the room is clean and or- 
derly, though very poor, they are thought not 
to need assistance, ([ have known them to be 
told so,) and the next neighbour, who, per- 
haps, wastes more than the other gets, is 
thought to be more needy, because he is in| Be not morose or conceited ; one is rude, 
dirt, confusion, and cheerless appearance. An| the other troublesome and nauseous.—Jbid. 








best possible evidence of his sincerity in the 
cause he has so zealously and fearlessly es- 
poused. 

Fastidious criticism, it may be, will point 
to faults in the style ; that it is loose in struc- 
ture—florid—redundant in metaphor, but, as 
a whole, it must be admitted to be a powerful 
composition, and in several of its paragraphs 
exhibiting specimens of highly wrought and 
fervid eloquence. It will be proper to add, 
that we would not be understood as endorsing 
every sentiment given, or mode of expression 
used, by the writer. 




















In answer to the inquiry of a correspon- 
dent, communications for “ The Friend” may 
safely be put into the letter-box on the front 
door. A padlock is kept on it, on the inside, 
and it is opened only by those connected with 
the office. 





Aurziliary Bible Association. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Frieods, will be held at 
the committee-room, Arch street meeting- 
house, on Second-day afternoon, Third month 
3d, at 4 o’clock. 

Members of both branches are particularly 
invited to attend. 


Beware of jealousy, except it be godly, for Cuartes Extis, Sec. 


it devours love and friendship ; it breaks fel- 
lowship, and destroys the peace of the mind. 
It is a groundless and evil surmise.— Penn. 


—— 


A Special Meeting of the Female Branch 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on Seeo y, the 3d instant, at three 
o’clock, at the committee-room, Arch street 
meeting-house, 





old, respectable, but disabled man, applied for 
wood last winter to the city; he and his wife 
had been furnished for several winters, but 
were then refused. The reason for refusing 
them was, that they appeared decent. The 
maa could do little or nothing, through infir- 
mity, and the old woman, though sixty-five 
years of age, supported themselves by taking 
in washing. When the man urged his neces- 
sity, he was reminded that he wore a very 
decent coat on Sundays. Now the history of} 
that coat was, that six years ago, by saving a 
ninepence or a quarter of a dollar at a time, 
five dollars were obtained, and a second-hand 
coat was purchased, and once a week it was| 
put on to go decently to church in. How 
much clothing in the mean time has been ob- 
tained and improvidently destroyed by those 
who got the wood which was refused to the 


old people ?” 


























Travelling over the Andes.—L. C. Pickett, 


















Esq., United States Chargé d’ affaires at 
Lima, in a letter to the National Institute, re- 
marks : 

“IT have travelled five days at a time 
among the Andes, without seeing a human 
creature except those with me, and along a 
track (not a road) which for the most part 
serpentized over almost perpendicular preci- 
pices, or through a forest literally impervious, 
but by cutting one’s way at every step. Provi- 
sions, luggage, and everything were carried 
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The recent Address of Cassius M. Clay to 
the people of Kentucky, has seemed to us a 
production of no ordinary interest, shedding, 
as it were, a gleam of sunlight upon the mind, 


amid the depressing gloom which pervades it 
'in the prospect of what is likely to be the ter- 


mination of the Texas question at Washing- 
ton. On account of its length, we at first had 
thought of detaching some of the more strik- 
ing passages for insertion; but this we found 
could not be done without losing much of the 
spirit and force even of the parts selected, and 
therefore have concluded to give the address 
entire. Coming, as it does, from a slavery 
state, from one of its wealthiest and most in- 
fluential citizens, in the prime of life and vi- 
gour of matured judgment, together with the 
manly boldness of the sentiments inculcated, 
based upon undeniable facts, we cannot but 
think this address will be read with avidity in 
the quarter where most needed, and awaken 
thoughts and considerations, the tendency of 
which will be for good. The force of the 
argument will not be lessened by the know- 
ledge of the circumstance, that C. M. Clay, 
once a slaveholder, is no longer so, having 
emancipated all his slaves; thus giving the 


Third month. 
meres 
Marniep, on the 13th of Second mouth, at Friends’ 


meeting-house, Germantown, Pa., Soromon Jones, JR., 
son of Solomon Jones, of Montgomery county, to Mary 


B., daughter of Oliver Caulk, of Miami county, Indi- 


ana. 


Diep, suddenly, in Providence, R. I., on the 24th of 
Ninth month, 1844, Ann Suerririp, a member of Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Monthly Meeting, in the 48th year of 
her age. Though severe their affliction, her friends 
mourn not as those without hope. 


——, in this city, on the 15th of last month, Saran 
Scutt, late of Scull Town, New Jersey, in the 48th 
year of her age. Not only among her relatives and 
friends, but in the hearts of very many individuals, 
particularly the poor and afflicted, the death of this 
dear Friend will be felt, 2s no common bereavement. 
Amiable and affectionate in her disposition, her uctive, 
but unobtrasive piety, humble and consistent walking, 
gave evidence that she was indeed a cross.bearing dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus. Firmly attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Society of which she was a member, they 
were beautifully exemplified in her conduct and con- 
versation. Though remarkably clothed with that cha- 
rity which thinketh no evil, she was firm and inflexible 
in the path of duty. During her iliness she 
but little, but leaned ins friend, she rs 
preserved in patience and confidence to the end. While 
in health, she was industrious in working out her sal- 
vation while the day lasted, and we trust that the wed- 
ding garment was wholly wrought out; and that He 
who saw her faithfulness, was pleased to cut short the 
work in righteousness, and take her to himself. 
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